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|cents per bushel ; buat to be on the safe side, we | Agricultural Advice. 

| will say fifieen cents. Thus we save five cents! We copy the following extracts from a late 

on every bushel of slacked lime we use instead number of the Working Farmer. They we 

of plaster, or thirty cents per cask. }taken from a letter of advice to an individual 
It will be observed that the above calculation | who had consulted Prof. Mapes relative to the 





One thousand pounds of fine flour contains : 
Muscular matter, 130 Ibs. 
Bone matter, 60 * 
Fat matter, 20 * 

210 
Now deduct 210 from 354, and you have 144 





‘Ibs. of matter very essential to nourishment 
thrown out. Who then will say that we are not 


Our Mowe, cur Country, car Brother Sten | throwing away food every day of our lives’ Is 


<--=-~ | It amy wonder that we are growing up a delicate 
land an effeminate people! Our children, in- 


go> 








Throwing Bread Away. — 


is made for the place of purchase, but lime and 


|plaster are not used there extensively for agri- | 


jeultural purposes, but are transported back into 


the country some ten, twenty, or fifty miles, by | 


\different modes of conveyance. <A bushel of 
'slacked lime in only about two-thirds as heavy 
\as a bushel of plaster, consequently we save 


best mode of manuring his farm, &e. We have 
no doubt that many of these hints may prove 
useful to our readers. 

** You do not tell me what is the character of 
your sub-soil, ner the depth of the surface-soil, 
but as nearly as the sub-soil may be judged of by 

the surface, it requires deep disintegration.— 


We hear complaints, on all sides, that money | 
is scarce, the times hard, and that it is difficult 
for the poor, in these dull times, to get a living. 
We suppose that by the word living is meant the 
prime staple of life, or, as it is sometimes called, | 
the ‘‘staff of life,’ bread. Now bread is so, 
plenty that we throw half of it away. In order! 
to show wherein this is done every day, let us 
**reason together’’ a little. The principal mate-| 
rial of which bread is made in New England, is 
flour, and this you all know is made of wheat. | 
The guod old days of corn bread and ‘‘rye and | 
Indian,’’ have gone by. Times have changed, | 
and we may well say that we have changed most | 
essentially with them. People may say what, 
they please about the ‘hardy New-Englanders.”’ | 
There used to be such a race, but they are dis-| 
appearing, and an effeminate race growing up to | 
supply their places. There are many causes for, 
this deterioration of the strength of the people, | 
but the principal cause is the present mode of | 
living. We throw away the best half of the 
wheat, and eat only the finer parts. Every body | 
must have superfine flour upon their table. Well, | 
to make superfine flour the wheat must be ground 
fine—the meal must then be bolted through the | 


| 
finest bolts or seives, and the bran and other | 


| 
coarser parts are carefully separated, and con- | 
signed to the pig trough or cattle manger. What | 
did the Almighty make these parts of the wheat | 
for? 


has become so ‘‘unco 


For the nourishment of man; but man. 
wise that he throws them | 
one side and picks out only the finer particles; | 
and he dearly pays the penalty of his fully, in| 
decreased health, strength, and general stamina 


of constitution. 


” 


| 


Let us enquire into the ingredients of wheat— | 
and that we may not rest wholly on our own in- | 
dividual authority, we will call others in who 
have carefully examined the physical and chemi- | 
cal nature of wheat. Prof. Johnston has done 
this pretty thoroughly, and so we will draw upon 
him for a few facts. 


| 


First, we will take into consideration some of 
the materials of our bodies; and second, what! 
is needed to keep up the repairs or supplies of | 
these materials as fast as they are wasted or| 
spent in the course of life. 

The solid parts of the human body, are fat, | 
muscle (flesh) and bone. 

The liquid or fluid parts of the body contain | 
also the fat and muscle and bone ingredients in a| 
fluid state, whereby they are conveyed to differ- 
ent parts of the body, to be deposited where | 
needed. 

Now every body knows that these three sub- | 
stances ure liable to constant waste, and require 
to be renewed constantly. ‘To renew them we 
must eat food, and if we eat food that contains | 
fat-making, muscle-making, and bone-making | 


stead of being fed upon coarse bread, and turned 
into the open air for exercise, whereby lungs 
and limbs may be exercised and expanded, are 
fed on flour cake of the finest kind, and mewed 
up in air-tight houses like plants in a hot-bed, 
which wilt on exposure. 

We do not wish to be ultra in our notions or 
expressions, but we honestly believe that the 
man who invented the bolt to a flour-mill cursed 
the nation. 





The Wool-Market. 

There is no disguising the fact that our manu- 
facturing interests, whether of cotton or wool, 
are in the vocative, as they say. They are de- 
pressed and always will be as long as goods of 
this description can be imported from Europe, 
and retailed in the United States cheaper than 
those of our own manufactorers. 

As it regards wool, there is no stir hereabouts, 
and for this plain reason : 
the woolen mills. 

The Wool Grower, for June, has been re- 
ceived. In its review of the wool market, it 
says: ‘* A correspondent from Fairfield County, 
Ohio, says—There is an unusual demand for 
wool—that some eastern agents have been offer- 
ing three cents more per pound than they gave 
last year. On the other hand a New York cor- 
respondent says—Fine wool cannot be sold, 
though the stock on hand is reduced very low. 
The demand for cloths is merely nothing, and 
goods are piling up rapidly under such circum- 
stances, manufacturers are discouraged, and on!y 
buy the least possible quantity that will keep 
their hands together.”’ 

The editor says to this: ‘‘So much for the 
inside and outside. If farmers can get forty 
cents per pound for heavy fleeces, of preity 
good grade, we say sell by all means. They 
will do better if they hold it till next autumn. 

As a general thing, if they can get three cents 
more for the same wool] than they did last year, 
let it go. The wool is well sold. It will be 
worth more in the autumn or winter.”’ 


there is no stir among 





Written for the Maine Farmer, 


Lime and Plaster. 

Mr. Eprror :—Observing a communication in 
a late number of the Farmer, on the comparative 
value of lime and plaster, as vegetable stimu- 
lants and fertilizers of the soil, | was much 
pleased with the information therein contained, 
founded as it was on several years’ experience 
and personal observation. When agricultural 


|information is gathered up in this way, the far- 


mer need not fear to use it, and appropriate the 
same for his enjoyment and pecuniary benefit. 
The subject of the use of lime or plaster may 
not commend itself at first thought as one of 
much importance, but as they are so much used 


‘something in hauling as well as in the purchase. 


ope ©. | Your soil evidently is not very retentive of ma- 
| We will suppose a bushel of slacked lime will |Dures, nor can any soil, but moderately charged 


| weigh fifty pounds, and a bashel of plaster sev- | with manures, be so without a larger proportion 
é 

jemty-eve pounds, (I have not the means ai hand | of carbonaceous matters than your soil now con- 
ito enable me to state the exact weight.) In/tains. This property of retaining both manures 
jevery bushel of lime used, we save the cost of and moisture properly, must be brought about 
| hauling twenty-five pounds ; and in every cask, | by proper plowing and judicious additions of 
jo hundred and fifty. If the lime and plaster | suitable materials, through the compost heap. 

|is transported twenty-five miles by horse power,| Ppowsc. Plow the surfece-soil one inch 


the difference in the cost of hauling is thitty~/ deeper than you find the present soil, and the 
seven cents, which, added to the difference in | aimosphere will change this one inch during the 


“he ° ° " ° } ; , A 
the first cost, Is sixty-seven cents saved in the | next ensuing twelve months into good soil, and 


use of every cask of lime at the distance of | guring the year it will not injure the better soil 
twenty-five miles from market. Prices will vary | with which it may be mixed. 


at different times and in different places, altering Follow in the farrow with a sub-soil plow, 
the result some what. Oxuiver Perrine. | and to as great a depth as your team can carry 
Livermore, June, 1850. it. The sub-soil plow will disintegrate the sub- 
Rss Rag = ae ad soil without bringing it up to the surface, and 
thus loosen it. This will let in the atmosphere 
to the sub-soil, and so render it proper for deep- 
ening the surface soil during the next year's 
plowing. 
Crops never suffer from drought in well sub- 
soiled lands. 
Lands not sub-soiled cannot bear full crops 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
On Grafting. 

The present season has been very favorable for 
| successful grafting, and much of it has been 
done. Within my knowledge the amount of 
| grafting may be estimated at nearly if not quite 
|double that of any former year. This looks as 
\if our farmers meant to reap some profit from 
| their trees, many of which have been, hitherto, 
useless. 

| Still it may be a matter of some doubt whether 
jall that have been grafted will succeed, or ulti- 
|mately do as well as some may have anticipated. 
| Many old, stinted or starved trees, have been 
| subjected to the severe ordeal of losing nearly all 
their tops, when, at the same time, the vigor of 
the trees was at too low an ebb, for the uniting 
and healing process to go on rapidly; the prob- 
lable consequence of which will be a small 
growth—in most cases quite an unfavorable in- 
dex to future success. 





nurings. 

During excess of rains, these sub-soil cuts 
will carry the excess of water away from the 
roots of plants. 

Sub-soiled Jands cannot long remain sour ; the 
admission of atmosphere soon corrects this evil, 


well sub-soiled lands. Long and tap rooted 
plants are not disfigured by meeting with a cold, 
hard sub-soil. 

A thoroughly sub-soiled meadow, when put 
down to grass, never runs out, and thinly sowed 
grain crops never refuse to (idler, (throw out 
side roots forming new shoots,) whereas in soils 
not subsoiled, Gllering ceases, as soon as any 
better success would have been realized by many, | part of the roots reaches the cold, hard sub-soil. 
had they not been in quite so much haste, but | The salt and lime misters, ween fully made 
by « proper pruning, scraping, plowing and | before use, is composed of chloride of lime 
manuring, had prepared their trees for grafting (chlorine and lime,) and carbonate o eoda, (car- 
sont canes; “Tha ete ‘Oth waa Ghee | bonie acid and soda,) all four of whieh constitu- 
would have been more vigorous, and aatwith- ents are required in your soil. Of this mixture, 
standing the seeming loss of one year, I think | you should always have a full stock on hand, and 
two would have been gained in the space of Pf sufficient age to be thoroughly converted by 
eight years, in the amount of fruit raised; and | all the chemical changes having taken place. It 
the wounds would have healed better, insuring a mast be kept under cover, as it is quite soluble 
better and longer lived tree. Every method that |" water. 
may be vsed for invigorating such trees, may You speak of ten acres of low mack lands 
siili be of sume benefit. D. Taser. | editing draining ; this low black muck is pure- 

Vassalboro’. 6th mo.. 1850. ly organic matter, or nearly so, and free from 

en : - sand. I judge this from your description, and 
think, like similar deposits elsewhere, that it is 
compused of leaves and other light matters, 
which have washed down into the low lands dur- 
ing all time, and requires first to be placed into 
decomposition, and then to be added to the up- 
lands from which they were originally derived. 

Ditch these muck lands, and remove the por- 


Much may be done towards reclaiming old 
trees, yet there is a state beyond which every ef- 
fort would be unavailing. It is probable that far 











Written for the Maine Farmer 
Stone Fence. 

Mr. Eprror :—In reading an article in the 
last Farmer on stone fence, I was induced to of- 
fer a few further remarks on the same subject. 

In the first place, where you intend to build a 
stone fence of small sized stones, stake out your 


| ther back you can trace her from good 


tioned milking qualities, with a broad, straight 


materials, and the food is digested in a healthy | as fertilizers of the soil, and as farmers are gen- 
manner, this waste is repaired with ease and ‘erally undecided as to their comparative value, 
pleasure. As we commenced with the article 'and therefore not knowing which it is best for 
bread, we will confine ourselves to that. Vege-| them to buy and use, I venture to offer my opin- 
table food contains these three ingredients or ma- ion on the subject, founded on two years’ expe- 


line, and take your oxen and plough, and plough 
a trench as wide as you want your wall at the 
bottom ; shovel the loam into your field to help 
your crops; dig the trench six or eight inches 
deep, the lowest in the centre, so as to have the 


tions taken from the ditches to the uplands, and 
there add four bushels of the salt and lime mix- 
ture to each cord, and after sixty days, with two 
turnings, you will find it decomposed, every root 
and other fibrous matter perfectly in powder, and 


terials, and especially wheat. 

That food must be the most nourishing that | 
supplies all the ingredients of the body most | 
abundantly, on the whole, or in proportions most | 
suited to the actual wants of the animal that eats | 
it, 

Now the grain of wheat you know consists of | 
two parts, the inner grain and the skin that cov- | 
ers it. The inner grain is your superfine flour, 
and the covering is the bran. 

The miller is not able to peel the outer part | 
perfectly away from the inner, and so a little of | 
it is always mixed with your flour; but by the 
process of yolting it is removed more completely 
than in any other way, and it may be considered 
as wholly separated. 

According to Professor P., of the fat-making 
materials, whole grain contains twenty-eight 
pounds in one thousand; fine flour twenty pounds, 
bran sixty pounds. 

Thus you see that while a thousand pounds of 
whole grain will give you twenty-eight pounds 
of fat, a thousand pounds of fine flour will give 
you but twenty, and a thousand pounds of bran 
will give you sixty. 

If, therefore, you grind the wheat all together, 
you get nearly half as much again of fat-making 
material. 

Well, how is it with muscle or flesh-making 
material? Whole grain contains one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds in one thousand ; fine flour, 
one hundred and thirty pounds. So you see that 
wheat ground all together, gives one-fifth part 
more muscle material than fine flour. 

Our muscles, you will allow, are very service- 
able, and their strength of great importance to 
us. Ought we not to supply them with right ma- 
terials—but when we bolt our wheat and use only 
the fine parts, we throw away about two pounds 
of such out of every ten. 

Of the bone-making material, whole grain eon- 
tains one hundred and seventy pounds in one 
thousand; bran seven hundred pounds; fine 
flour sixty pounds. 

You will certainly allow that bones are a very 
impertant part of your bodies, and you will see, 
by the above, that as it regards them, the whole 
meal is nearly ¢hrce times more nourishing than 
the fine flour. 

Now let us sum the whole together and see 
if we have not made out a clear case, viz: that 
we are daily actually throwing a vast quantity of 
food sway. 


Onu thousand pounds of whole meal contains : 





rience and observation: also adding some infor- 
mation in regard to the cost of lime and plaster. 

I fully concur with the opinion of the writer 
alluded to, above, with this difference only: I 
prefer the same quantity or measure of slacked 
lime to plaster, when the cost would be the same. 
But he expresses no difference, and considers 
them of equal value, where lime had not been 
applied in previous years: but where lime had 
been previously used, he discovers no beneficial 
result from the use of plaster. Having had no 
chance to use lime and plaster on land previously 
dressed with lime to ascertain their value thus 
used, I am unable to give an expression in this 
particular. In the summer of 1848, I planted a 
piece of corn, intending to use plaster on.the 
same. Previous to the first hoeing, I applied 
what plaster I had on a part of the field, and not 
having enough, I put some slacked lime on an- 
other portion of the same field, still leaving a 
part of the field without either. Soon after the 
application of the lime and plaster, I noticed that 
the part of the corn on which the lime and plaster 
was used looked decidedly better than that 
where neither was used ; I also noticed that the 
part on which the lime was used had a more vig- 
orous growth than that on which the plaster was 
used, and it so continued throughout the season. 
I judged in the fall that the coro on that part 
of the field where the lime and plaster was used 
was fifteen or twenty per cent. better than where 
neither was used, and the best was where the 
lime was used. 

In the summer of 1849, I used lime and plas- 
ter on a piece of land planted with potatoes. 
The quantity used was about the same as that 
used on the corn, (about one gill on each hill.) 
It was put in the hill at the time of planting. 
At the time of harvesting, I concluded that the 
lime and plaster were equally beneficial. ~ I'he 
land in both cases was alluvion, or what is here 
generally termed intervale. - 

The question may now be asked, when or 
where it is more profitable to use lime thao olas- 
tert In answer we will say that wherever a 
bushel of slacked lime can be obtained at the 
same or a less price than plaster, these we would 
recommend the use of lime as preferable to plas- 
ter ; for the lime is equally as good or better for 
the present crop, and I believe its effects in the 
soil are more permanent—although on this point 
my information is such that I am not able to 
speak definitely. Will you, Mr. Editor, have 
the oa to give your opinion in this partic- 
ular! 

A few words for the purpose of giving the 
cost of lime and plaster may be necessary. 
believe the price of lime will average abou 
eighty cents per cask, and plaster twenty cenis 
per bushel, in the markets on the navigable 
waters in Maine. A cask of Jime, when slacked, 





Muscular matter, 156 Ibs. 

Bone matter, 170 ** 

Fat matier, 28“ 
354 


will measure about six bushels, and cost thirteen 


this material so prepared, we shall designate as 
decomposed muck. A full stock of this material 
should always be on hand near the stables, pig 
pens, &c. 
summer, the removed muck will be rendered pul- 
verulent by spring, as the frosts of winter will 
divide the muck. 


stones pitch in towards the centre; then lay the 
wall one-third its height, and lay across some 
sticks of cedar, six, eight or ten feet apart, or as 
often as you think proper. These may be made 
of your broken posts, rails or stakes, or of any 
spare cedar. Then build on another third, and 
put on the cedar as before ; and then top it out 
to your fancy, and so the ditch and cedar will 
serve to bind your wall together. I have tried 
this method, and I think the wall will stand 
twice as long as when built in the usual manner. 
A Supscriner. 


form your best meadows, and the surface will 
become sufficiently firm to enable them to be pas- 
tured if desired. 

Saw-dust, with the salt and lime mixture and 
slight moisture, will soon decompose and assist 
you in part to the required organic matter. 

Written for the Maine Farmer. Decomposed muck or saw-dust, when com- 
Mixed Crops. posted with night soil or butcher's offals, passes 

Mr. Eprror :—I read in a late number of| into a violent fermentation, and forms an admira- 
your paper an article headed “Alternate rows of | ble manure. The quantity of night soil or of- 
corn and potatoes."’ I recollect your invitation | fals required, does not exceed ten per cent. 
last year, and in answer to your request, I will| When privies are to be emptied, they should 
inform you that I have tried the experiment for | just receive a quantity of charcoal braise, (fine 
two seasons past, by planting several rows in| charcoal dust and ashes.) which will render the 
this manner in my fields; but I could discover | night soil perfectly inodorous, and form a poud- 
no particularly good or bad effect from it. As|retie by thorough mixture, (a few turnings,) 
they were in other places, so were they here, | which is both powerful and lasting as a manure. 
both potatoes and cora. The land was not very | Even five per cent. of night soi] mixed with char- 
rich, and of course the crops were not very stout ; | coal dust, will form a manure as effective as sta- 
if the ground had been very rich, perhaps it|ble manure, in addition to furnishing the soil 
would have made some perceptible difference. It| with the means of nearly permanent fertility, by 
is said that mixed crops will produce better; I| the presence of carbon in the soil. 
have thought so myseif; but the fields do not} ADVANTAGES OF CHARCOAL (CARBON) IN THE 
look so neatly. I choose to plant or sow each | sot. When any of the fertilizing gases of the 
kind by itself: they generally get mixed enough, | atmosphere, or those arising from the decom po- 
even when we try to keep them separate. aition of manures, come in contact with finely 

Hervey Syivester. | divided carbon, they are absorbed by it, and thus 
retained until required by growing plants, the 
= : roo's of which will extract the gases from the 

Arrections or Animas. Going towards|¢arbon. When manures are placed in loose soils, 
Albany on Wednesday afternoon, we witnessed | they soon decompose from the free admission of 
a circumstance showing the fact that animals / air into such soils, and in the gaseous form they 
have a strong sympathy with other animals in| escape into the atmosphere and are lost; but if 
distress. On the right hand side of the road a | gach a soil contains much carbon, no such escape 
sluice-way had been provided for the water from | wij] take place. Old garden soils are retentive 
the adjoining fields, and on the banks by the fence | of manures, for the reason that, from the long 
the grass was growing fincly. This, it seems, | time they have been in use, and the amount of 
had tempted a horse, a noble animal, to venture Jitter decomposed in them, the carbon of the 
alongside, but by some mis-step he lost his foot-| straw, &c., has rendered the soil black, and 
hold, and was precipitated into the ditch below, | hence the aggregation of carbon is so great, that 
the water nearly covering his body, and his head such swils are ever afterwards retentive of ma- 
lying a little one side. At the time we saw the | nures. 
animal in this condition, a cow was alongside of| Your stables, and cattle yards, (if you use so 
him, striving her best to extricate him from his antiquated a contrivance,) should be frequently 
unfortunate plight. She had got his neck be-| strewn with charcoal dust, and thus save the am- 
tween her horus, and was making a powerful ef-! monia from the manures, which is continually 
fort to raise him ; and as one trial failed, she re-| escaping, unless charcoal dust or decomposed 
doubled her exertions for another—the horse in| mask, or some other carbonaceous matters be 
the same time struggling his best. The beastly | present to retain it, 
affection, so to speak, which was exhibited by You should also recollect that the fluid ma- 
the cow towards the horse, will by many be re- |nures of animals are more valuable thao their 
garded as fabulous; and we confess we should sulid excrement, and should be received upon 
think so ourselves had we not witnessed it. 

(Troy Whig. 


Augusta, June 13, 1850. 








Leeds, June, 1850. 























volatile portions. . 


By digging these ditches during | 


Your low lands, after being thus drained, will | 


decomposed muck or charcoal dust to retain their 


The saw-dust should not go into the soil until 
afier full decomposition, and passing through the 
| compost heap. 

Woops eartH ann Leaves. You stated to 
me that your woodlands were worth about $40 
|per acre. The accumulated leaves and matters 
| arising from leaves, &c., formerly decomposed in 
these woods have rendered many acres capable 
of supplying more than $40 worth of manures. 
These leaves and spongy surface, when decom- 


are more than equal in value to a similar bulk of 
stable manures, as they are dry matter, void of 
excess of water, and will supply the very organic 
constituents of which your soil is in need. — 
Every gardener kuows that one load of leaf 
mould is worth five loads of stable manure. 
Replace in your woods one tenth the value of 
the matters removed with salt and lime mixture 
and plaster of Paris, and both the woods and the 
farm will be materially benefitted by the ex- 
change. You cannot but have observed that 
your jand is much benefitted by plowing in green 
crops. You will find that five cords of decom- 


your upland than any green crop you can plow 
in; and therefore, as your green crops can be 
used at larger value than the cost of the woods 
refuse, it is more economical tu use the Jatter.”’ 





What kind of Cows should Farmers keep ? 

What are the qualities necessary to constitute 
a good cow! A good milker alone does not, in 
our judgment, constitute a good cow; neither 








Give us a cow that is good for milk, quality as 


| bred to good bulls will invariably produce good 


posed in compost with the salt and lime mixture, 


posed woods refuse will do more for au acre of | 


Farm Work. 

| If you have planted potatoes or corn in the 
; early partof the mouth, you may sow on the surface 
of the ground between the rows and farthest fiom 
the plants, three bushels of fine salt to the acre. 
This will free them from the attack of grubs, or 
at least will assist in doing so. Afier it has lain 
a day or two, and been carried into the ground 
_ by the dews or rains, the cultivation of the crops 
| with the plow, cultivator, or horse-hoe, will then 
disseminate the salt in its diluted or more divided 
State, throughout the soil, thus enabling it the 
better to withstand every drought, as the soil will 
be rendered more retentive of moisture, and more 
capable of abstracting it from the atmosphere. 
| ‘These remarks are equally applicable to the beet, 
carrot, and other root crops. It would have been 
more advisable to have applied the salt to the 
land when fallow, at the rate of six bushels per 
acre, but where this has been neglected, it may 
be applied as above stated. 

When hoed crops appear sluggish at this sea- 
son, they may be stimulated to increased action, 
thus: 

Mix twenty parts chareoal dust with ten paris 
plaster of paris, and one part Peruvian guano, 
jeach by measure, intimately together, and top- 
| dress before hoeing—for a small handful to the 

hill and for other crops in proportion, will be 
| found sufficient. Guano, when pure, is apt te 
| prove too strong a stimulant, and thus kill the 
| plant; but when so divided, it may be used with- 
}out danger. When these materials cannot be 
had to divide it, dry road-dust, or indeed any soil 


dues a good breeder nor a good feeder. It is these | may be used, but in that case it should lay in 
three qualities, combined, that make the cow. | Combination a few days before being used. 

| Potatoes may still be planted, but not with as 
without extraordinary weather and unusual ma- | well as quantity considered—that when properly | good prospects of success as if at an earlier date, 
| as they will be more liable to disease, and the 


‘calves, and one that when dried of her milk, will, | CP Will not be so large. 


| with proper care and attention, take on flesh 


Buckwheat may be sown safely until the 20th 


| rapidly and evenly—and for one we rest, for al of July. 


| while, at least satisfied. 


shal] possess these excellencies, our aim shall be | 
to advance in improvement till we can accomplish | 
our object. 

To possess the first of these qualities a cow 


‘should have a fine head, a little wide above the! 


i ’ mme- | 
Spee, Sat gene Geen Seed. See Se ene | Flower may also be used judiciously with this 


‘what long. Her nose should be of a rich yellow 
‘color, or at all events not black; (we do not 
iknow of any full blooded stock, of any breed, | 
with black noses, but they frequently appear on | 
| stock as high bred as fifteen sixteenths ) Her| 
neck should be very small where it joins the head, | 
but widening and deepening as it approaches the | 
shoulders and briskets. Her udder should be of | 
a good size, well covered with long, soft hair, | 
and not inclined to fleshiness; large milk veins, | 
and smali, delicate horas—they may be long in 
some breeds, but they should be fine, and she | 
should have yellow skin. 
To be a good breeder, she should in the first 

place, be descended from good stock, and the far- | 
stock the | 
She should possess all the before men- | 





' better. 





| back, wide lions and hips, long deep quarters, | 
| round ribs, bones small in proportion to her size 
‘deep and full brisket, fore legs wide apart, and, 
lastly, she should be a good Aandl:r. A cow 
| that is a good handler will also, almost invariably, 
produce rich milk; and if a first rate handler, and | 
| possessing the before mentioned qualities, she 
| will be invariably a good feeder. This handling 
‘quality is, or has been too much overlooked by 
| breeders and judges of cattle shows. Judges that 
| will give in their decisions fur premiums on stock, 
without even touching an animal, are, in our 
| opinion, unfit for that office. We should not think 
‘of purchasing a cow for milk, stock and beef, 
| without knowing her to be a good handler. 
[Bowen's N. A. Farmer. 


—————— ee — 


| Gapes in Chickens. 

| About a year ago, a correspondent of the Dol- 
, lar Newspaper published an article on the above- 
/ named disease, and tried to prove, (and no doubt 
believed,) it to be dyspepsia. He said that a 
| brood of chickens, hatched and reared about an 
old building, was all healthy and free from gapes, 
| while those raised in the neighborhood of the 
|dwelling or dunghil!, were nearly all affected 
| with that disease. I have raised some thousand 
' of chickens, and in different places. My experi- 
ence is that they are not liable to gapes about a 
| new building, especially on newly-cleared land. 
There is something about fresh land congenial to 
| the health of poultry. Ihave thought it might 
be animal fuod in the shape of insects, &c., or 
that it might be rotten wood. Be this as it may, 
I am fully satisfied that the disease is not dys- 
pepsia, from the fact that I have seen it cured in 
five minutes. At the house of an acquaintance, 
in a village a short distance from my residence, 
when a chicken, nearly as large as a robin, was 
sent in fiom a neighbor, in the last stage of the 
gapes, I asked the lady if she could cure it. 
She said she had cured many, bot that looked 
like a hopeless case. However, she would try. 
She took the chicken in her lap, drew a feather 
from its wing, stripped it to within about half an 
| inch of the point, turned the chicken on its back, 
with one portion of the bill between her thamb 
and finger, while a little girl held the other; she 
then run the feather down its throat and gave it 
a quick twist and jerk, and drew out a red, wiry 
worm about an inch long. The poor thing 
seemed nearly exhausted, but in less than a min- 
ute, it gave a kind of cough or two, and dis- 
charged a small quantity of blood, and im five 
minutes was eating, and to all appearance, per- 
fectly restored. Several others of my acquain- 





° } 
And till we can raise | 
| up an entire herd of cows, each one of which | 
and the frosts of winter destroy many insects in | 


Ruta Baga turnips may be sown this month. 
Ground bones and salt are a good manure for 
this crop; the proportion of salt as compared to 
the bones must be small, and should not be ap- 
plied at the time of sowing the seed. The salt- 
will be found equally vigorous in its destructive 
power upon insects, and much more so as a ma- 
nure, by being previously treated with lime. 


We do not wish to be understood that these 
manures alone are the most judicious for raising 
Ruta Bagas on land not in fine heart, for they 
are rank feeders, and capable of appropriating 
large quantities of strong and fermentable ma- 
nures; but as such manures as ordinarily pre- 
pared give rise to many classes of insects destruc- 
tive to the turnip, those above recommended may 
be used with advantage. 

This is also a proper season for planting the 
White Globe turnip, which will yield a larger 
crop than the Ruta Baga, and is therefore equal- 
ly profitable for soiling, but does not sell so well 
for family use. 

Carrots and Sugar Beets should now be sown. 
As to the comparative value for fattening cattle, 
the carrot is to be preferred to all other roots; 


| for, in addition to its high nutritive properties, 


it contains large portions of pectic acid, which 
has the power of gelatinizing the fluids on the 
stomach, thus rendering the contents more read- 
ily available and more easily digestible; this crop 


| is easily kept during the winter, and is preferred 


by cattle to all other roots. Of the sort known 
as Belgian Carrots, nine hundred bushels may be 
readily raised per acre, and they will be found to 
take the place of oats for the use of the horse. 

Weeding and cultivating field crops should 
now be strictly adhered to, for which purpose 
well constructed cultivators may be used, with 
more economy than smal] plows; for if the rows 
be straightly planted, and equal distances apart, 
the improved cultivators may be run as clusely to 
the plants as the hand-how could be used, and 
with one-twentieth of the expenditure of time. 
Those cultivators should be preferred, the teeth 
of which do not all point towards the clevis, as 
it is difficalt to run those straight, while those with 
curved side bars, with each tooth pointing straight 
towards its line of travel, are not inclined to 
oscillate, and therefore they neither cut off the 
plants, nor do they throw the earth towards them. 

Destruction of insects should be carefully at- 
tended to. 

Sheep shearing should be conducted this month, 
and the sheep should be well cared for after this 
operation, as cold rains are then hurtful to them. 
Large numbeis were lost in June, 1842, in the 
state of New York, from this cause. Sheep 
should be freely supplied with salt this month, 
which should be placed in troughs sheltered from 
the rain, to prevent its wasie; the bottom of these 
troughs should contain tar, which is said to pre- 
vent worms in their heads. 

[Working Farmer. 


June Butter. 


Probably no butter is richer than that which is 
made from grass in June. But more care is re- 
quired to prepare it for keeping through the next 
winter than if made in September or October. 

The greatest trouble in butter-making is the 
separation of the butter from the milk—for if 
this is not done perfectly, the butter will not 
keep sweet for a single week, let the cream be 
ever so sweet and kept in the nicest manner. 

On the other hand the cream may be quite 
sour when taken from the pan of milk, yet the 
butter may be sweet. The cream undergoes a 
great change at the time of chorning, and the 
sour matter all goes with the milk. All butter 
that has any tolerable care taken of it is sweet 
when it first comes from the churn, and the rea- 








tance practise the same mode with success. 

This is the disease, and one of the remedies; 
but what should cause jt in one Jocality and not 
ia another, is more than 1 can divine. Lime water, 
and coarsely-ground corn are considered by sume 
persons, as a partial preventive. C. 

Kent County, Del., April 1850. 

Deer Piaxtine is always to be avoided. We 
have aa illustration of this error in our garden— 
two trees, side by side, which were planted five 
years ago, and were then of equal size. One 
was planted as deep as it previously stood, and is 
now twice as large as the other, which was 
planted a fuot deeper and-has produced no fruit, 


last two years. [Granite Farmer. : 





while the furmer has yielded abundantly for the 


son why it soon becomes rancid is, the sour milk 
is not thoroughly worked out. 

People who sell their butter soon afier churn- 
ing are not very careful to separate all the sour 
milk from the butter, because it requires more 


servers can detect this negligence, but if the but- 
ter has a sweet taste they never banter much 
about it and are ready to pay about as much as 
for butter thoroughly worked. 

ht is well known that tallow and hog's fat may 
be kept sweet for a whole year—and without a 
particle of salt added to them. Why is this! 
Tt is beeause the boiling tends to separate all im- 
purities from these articles. Bauer also may 
be kept for a long time without salt when melted, 
and all the impurities separated from it. 





labor, and the betier Joses in weight. Nice ob- } 


These instances show that it is for want of 
ridding the butier of the milk that it so soon 
jturns rancid. The remedy therefore is to clear 
| the butter of all extraneous matter before it is 
jputdown., This is attompted in various ways. 
| Working it over is the most effectual, next to 
| melting ; thorough working will let out all that 
tends to corrupt. But there is much labor in 
this, and dairy women are apt to leave it half 
done. Indeed the labor is too hard to be per- 
| formed by most women, and it ought not to fall 
on them. 

Much of this labor is saved by turning out all 
| the milk as soon as the butter is gathered in the 
churn, then turn in pure cold water and let the 

whole be churned together. Turn this off and 
| put in more water till the butter ceases to color it. 
| Now on working the butter over, there will be 
found but litle of milky matter in it — the 
| hiquid will be nearly all water—and when the 
| butter is salted this will be brine, and nearly pure. 
| Many still object that water washes away the 
| sweetest part of the butter. Such tastes most 
| be more fond of buttermilk than of pure butter— 
for we well know that many of the highest pre- 
miuins have been awarded to those who practice 
dashing in cold water afier the butter has come. 
Water will not mix, or unite with oil so as to 
become inseparable, and it takes nothing of value 
from the butter. 

In former years we have recommended a brake 
to reuder the labor of working the butter easier. 
And we are fully satisfied that it is one of the 
implements which ought to be used in every 
dairy. The brake gives a lever power over the 
work, and enables the dairy man or woman to 
work the butter thoroughly after it hat become 
hard. A brake works much in the same manner 
as the brake of a baker—it is made fast at one 
end by a toggle joint, and gives power in pro- 
portion to the length of the lever, 

A large flat stone makes the best platform, and 
the lever should be attached to a staple that rune 
through the stone. It is a most simple piece of 
machinery and need to cost but a trifle. Butter 


| should never come in contact with the hand, for 


melting is injurious to the mass. 
[Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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Cranberries. 

In the Jast number of your paper, a correspon - 
dent, signing himeelf‘*J. W. B.,"’ inquires the 
**best manner of cultivating the eranberry,”’ and 
also the ‘best way to pack them for shipment.” 
And before answering his inquiry, let me say that 
this is ove thing that has long been neglected, viz: 
the cultivation of the cranberry. Weall, who 
are accustomed to finish a repast by a dessert of 
good cranberries, know that there is nothing that 
can supply their place by way of finale. They 
certainly (on account of their superiority over 
almost al] other dessert dishes, and also their in- 
vigorating healthful influence) should be exten- 
sively cultivated. 

And now to answer his inquiries. The cran- 
berry grows naturally upon both bog and sandy 
soil. In some places such as tamarisk swamps, 
the roots seem not to be imbedded in the muck, 
but to lie spread loosely through the moss, which 
is abundant in all such places. On the lake shore 
they grow on 4 very barren, sandy soil, and in 
both situations they are produced in great quan- 
tities; indeed, there is no appreciable difference in 
the quality or quantity in either place. Living 
for a long time near where the cranberry grows 
spontaneously, I have never transplanted any 
except by way of experiment, and they always 
did well with me. I have however, sent some 
off toa distance, which have grown very well. 
The plan followed for transplanting was as fol- 
lows:—We raised the plants in April; a piece of 
ground was selected of a rich sandy Joam nature. 
After having thoroughly worked it with the spade, 
(if a large piece, a plough would be required,) 
we made the holes, for setting the plants in, 
about one foot apart. Our stalks we placed in 
these, carefully pressing the soil around the roots 
with our fingers. After planting, water was 
plentifully put on them, sometimes once each day, 
and perhaps at other times not more than once 
each week, owing entirely to the kind of weather. 
They will soon spread over the grouud as thickly 
as necessary. If they become matted together, 
it will be imperative, in order to have good crops, 
to thin them out. The same manner in regard 
to planting in muck should be followed, only no 
water will be needed. 

In regard to shipping them, no better way I 
conceive is than to put them dry into barrels, 
having previously removed all unsound and rotten 
ones. Some pour water upon them in order to 
prevent their being bruised; this may do, but the 
other way is that followed by all merchants ia 
our country. The barrels for the ordinary mode 
of shipment are made like flour barrels; if they 
are immersed in water, tight barrels will be re- 
quired. There are many more things connected 
with the cranberry I would like to write about; 
but already this article is protracted beyond what 
you probably allow to a single correspondent. 

[Dollar Newspaper. 

Serrivo Fence Posts. Mr. Benjamin Wil- 
lard, of Lancaster, Mass., gives the following, 
which we copy from the last New England Far- 
mer, as his method of setting fence pests:— 
“] have for some time been satisfied of the econ- 
omy in setting posts for permanent fence in lime 
mortar. I have proved the plan, and give it my 
sanction, for permanent record in your paper. 
Air-slaked or refuse lime (at ten cents per bushel!) 
answers; and the cost except labor is not over one 
cent per post. We dig the holes with a spade, 
and have two semicircular pieces of sheet iron te 
put down round the post, and after filling inside 
with mortar and outside with earth, draw op 
these pieces » and the work is dene for many 
years. It dries hard as stone, and remains ‘ia 
statu quo.’ I set the top end down.” 








Vatvaste recirs. To prevent the borer from 
injuring apple trees. The borer lays ite eggs 
just within the bark, @ few inches from the 
ground, in June. Two pounds of potash to one 
bucket of water—wash the tree in June, and the 
Jiquid destroys the eggs, and will prevent the re- 
currence of the evil the next year. This is the 
common practice of the orchardists io Massachu- 
setts, and is successful. [Portsmouth Jour. 


Atrenen Bitte. Oves of the City Bank, Boo- 
ton, altered to Fives, are in circulation. The 


five is of a darker color than the genuine. 
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A Glance at the Times. 

There are eome facts, at the present time, 
which are well worth the consideration of men 
who are willing to bestow a little thought upoe 
the policy of governments, and the results of 
governmental action, in relation to the business 
transactions, or, in other words, the commerce of 
people who live under the laws of those who 
perform the action alluded to. 

Among these facts are the following: The 
stopping of many branches of our own manufac- 
tures at home, and the great supplies from Europe 
of the articles formerly made by those now stopped 
manufactories. 

In our State, almost every woolen factory is 
stopped,—almost all the cotton factories are 
stopped; those in action are ranning but part of 
their machinery. A similar stagnation of business 
has taken place in other States. Pennsylvania 
has six hundred furnaces and furges—four hund- 
red of them are now idie. Those in operation 
barely pay theirexpenses. Some have attributed 
the stopping of the cotton mills to the high price 
of cotton, occasioned by the greatly diminished 
crop of last yer. It is true that the high price 
of cotton is in part the cause. But why do 
not cotton cloths rise in proportion to the rise in the 
raw material! Is not this a singular occurrence! 
lt certainly is an exception to the general rule, 
viz: that the price of the manufactured article 
should bein proportion to the cost of the raw 
material. Here we see cotton rising te @ price 
twice as large as when there is an ordinary crop, 
and yet the cloths are scarcely any dearer. We 
see a vast number of cotton mills stopping the 
manufacture, and yet the supply of the manv- 
factured article keeps up. Where does it come 
fromt From England. How does she continue 
to buy our cotton at the present advanced price, 
and glut our markets sufficiently to keep down 
the price and stop our mills' By not paying the 
laborer so much as we do. By getting her labor 
done for a trifle, and by not being required to pay 
us a duty sufficiently large to create a balance, 80 
as to bring the cost of her cloths up to that 
which our manufacturer must have, in order to 
enable him to compete with them. The tariff is 
It gives the Englishman the advantage 

over the American. It fats him—it starves us. 

It is well known that we go for free trade, 
where all the circumstances are equal—as among 
the several States of our Union, for instance, but 
where these circumstances are not equal we go 
for tariff enough to cause a balance so that both 
parties shall meet in our own markets on a level. 
We have no idea of saying to the Englishman, 
because circumstances enable you to hire men 
and women to work for you for a crust a day, 
you shall therefore have the privilege of bringing 
those goods to our market for nothing, and there- 
by crush our manufactures, even if you should 
kindly give us the privilege of furnishing you 
with the crust by which you pay your workmen. 
The circumstances are not equal. Perhaps some 
one will say we are treading on party grounds 
and violating our neutrality. Net so. This is 
common ground, and this or that party have no 
right to monopolize it. ‘The miserable scuffle and 
scramble between the ins and outs of office, is 
immeasurably beneath it. This matter concerns 
the prosperity of the whole people, and not who 
shall suck this or that eat on the paps of govern- 
ment. We are aware that much good argument 
may be used on both sides of this question, but 
experience is a safe teacher, and a safe guide, 
and those who are old enough to remember, 
know that whenever there was tariff enough on 
articles which we can grow, or manufacture, to 
create a balance, and an equality in our markets 
between our stuffs and foreign stuffs, the country 
and the people prospered. Whenever the tariff 
was changed, so as to give the foreigner the ad- 
vantage, the country and the people suffered in 
their business. There is no winking this out of 
sight, or covering it up by sophistical or any 
other argument. It is a stubborn fact, and will 
so stand in the commercial history of our coun- 
try. 

The talk about building up one or two interests 
by a proper balancing tariff, does very well for 
demagogues, but it is not true, In a country 
like ours, you cannot do this to any great extent. 
There is such an intimate connection—such a 
harmony of interests among us, that if you fos- 
ter one judiciously, you foster all. 

It has been said that if you build up the man- 
ufacturer, you cripple the commercial interest. 
Well, how is it now! The manofacturing in- 
terest is crippled—is commerce enjoying extra- 
ordinary prosperity’ Far from it—that is de- 
pressed, too. Are the agriculturists flourishing 

' extra! By no means. All the great depart- 
ments of industrial life are in the same lethargic 
state, and will probably remain so until a change 
in the tariff shall remove the European night- 
mare that is now pressing down the natural en- 
ergies of the people of our own country. 


too low. 





‘Temperance Cevesration. The Sons of 
Temperance had an interesting celebration in 
Boston, on Tuesday of last week. The proces- 
sion, with beautiful regalia and banners, num- 
bered, probably, three thousand five hundred. 
Twenty-three States were represented. The 
procession formed on Tremont street, in front of 
the common, and marched through the principal 
streets. Addresses were made on the occasion 
by some of the most able speakers in the order, 
and the whole affair is represented as highly 
eatisfactory. . 





Tue Swattows are cone. Yesterday, while 
* passing by the location of the Cliff Swallows, 
mentioned in our last, we missed the usual social 
twittering of this active liule bird, and looking 
up saw that they had been ‘all cleared out,’’ as 
the saying is, and nota vestige of their mud cottages 
left to mark the spot. We suppose they had be- 
come quite an annoyance to the good people who 
worship there, but it would have been as humane 
to have done the cleaning off in the spring. We 
are inclined to think that you will have to put a 
sinooth cornice, instead of the interrupted one now 
there, if it is desired to keep them away, for the 
same instinct that sent them there before, will 
send them there again, 





Loneney & Co.'s Scrries, A specimen of 
Longley & Co.'s Scythes, whose manufactory 
is in North Chelmsford, Mass. , has been left at our 
office by Mr. Calvin G. Hale, Agent. They 
ee. tol look as if they 
wou do good service in grass field, if pro- 
ete kuows how to “swing a 
scythe,” ‘ 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


familiar . where, loving and beloved, we 
passed the quickly fying hours of childhood, in 
sa ae egh tn r rmy mm 
‘ot more surely does the magnet turn to the 
pole, than the heart of the care-wora wanderer 
to the home of his youth. Time's restless wave 
may bear much to oblivion, but these hallowed, 
home-born associations can never be obliterated. 
In fancy, we again see the broad, shady trees, 
under which we played, and hear the same birds 
warble in their branches, as sweetly as then. 
We listen to the murmuring streams, which, to 
our infant minds, were mighty rivers, and again 
see the miniature mountains and lakes which 
then overwhelmed with their vastness,”’ 


It is true our sensations are not always the 
same in revisiting the home of our earliest years. 
If the friends of childhood still cluster around 
* its altar and its hearth”’—if mature years find 
both them and us, still in the innocence and vir- 
we of youth, the heart swells with the most 
pleasing emotions, and the thoughts glow with 
happy recollections. We fancy Nature dressed 
in her loveliest robe, the birds caroling their 
sweetest songs, and the sparkling brooks dancing 
with their most joyous melody to weleome our 
return. But if those we have loved are scat- 
tered, or have exchanged their temporal for an 
eternal home, how sad the change! Nature 
herself seems to have hung the drapery of mourn- 
ing around her, and the ** sighing trees and sor- 
rowing brooks’’ seem sympathising with us in 
the bitter reverse. 

Memory, too, ever welcome to the virtuous 
and the noble, rejecting our little sorrows and 
griefs, and recalling only the bright and the joy- 
ous, paints with rainbow hues, our childhood's 
home. Our infant minds, then uncalloused and 
uncontaminated by vicious contact with the 
world, received their impressions from ** nature's 
beauteous self,’’ and, sorruw being excluded by 
the full and joyous spirit, these are almost inva- 
riably the impressions on which silvered age 
delights to dwell. 

These early impressions are not only the most 
agreeable, but also the deepest aud mosi lasting. 
A proof of this is the vividness with which the 





cy, no flowers bloom so brightly, no birds carol 
their matin notes so sweetly, and no streams 
murmur so melodiously as those which sur- 
rounded the home of our childhood. The dim 
eyes of the aged sparkle with unwonted brillian- 
cy, and they seem to grow young at the recol- 
lection of their youthful pleasures. 

As the frightened or wounded child instinc- 
tively turns to the mother for relief, so our feel- 
ings revert to our beloved home, whenever sick- 
ness, sorrow, or the world’s weary cares oppress. 
There the hand of affection is ever ready to 
guide and support. No eye can watch over the 
sinking invalid with so much care, and no hand 
can smooth the fevered pillow with so much gen- 
tleness as the loved ones at home. Such are the 


mind recalls them io afier years; for, to our fan-_ 


pets Ft 


Gathered News Fragments, é&c. 
Mr. Whitney's Railroad Project. The Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, have reported in favor of Whitney's 
plan of a railioad to the Pacific. The report is 
jong and elaborate, and goes fully into the merits 
of the plan. 

Nicaragua Treaty. Our Government has 
Jately received official information of the full 
sanction of the Nicaragua Treaty by the British 
Government. 

Gold dust from Africa. ‘Three vessels arrived 
at Salem, a few days since, from Africa, each 
bringing a considerable amount of gold dust from 
that continent. 

Chinese Newspaper. A newspaper is now 
printed in China, called the Pekin Monitor. The 
first number appeared on the first of January. 
It is a neat sheet, and it is said to be the first 
newspaper ever published in the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

Franklin County Teachers’ Institute. The 
Farmington Chronicle says: ‘* We are author- 
ized by O. L. Currier, Esq., to state that the 
Teachers’ Institute, for 1850, in Franklin Co., 
will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 1.” 

California. The California newspapers ex- 
press much dissatisfaction at the opposition made 
to the admission of that State into the Union by 
the South. There seems to be a settled oppo- 
sition to the admission of California, on the part 
of Southern members, unless they can effect 
some compromise by which they can secure the 
admission of severa! slave states to balance. 

New Post Offices. The following Post Of- 
fices have recently been established in this State : 
Steep Falls, Cumberland Coonty ; Andrew Hob- 
son, P.M. West Pera, Oxford County; Ly- 
man Bolster, P. M. 

The Crevasses. The New Orleans Picayune 
learns that both banks of the Mississippi are still 
under water, from Memphis down to the neigh- 
borhood of Bayou Sara, with very few excep- 
tions. Gen. Taylor's Plantation is completely 
submerged, and apparently abandoned. 

South Carolina Senator. Robert W. Barn- 
well has been appointed as successor to Mr. El- 
more, by the Governor of South Carolina. Mr. 
Barowell is now a member of the Nashville 
Convention, and was a graduate of Harvard, in 
the same class with Josiah Quincey, Jr. 

Despatch. Levters from St. Petersburg, dated 
May 24, were received ia Boston by the steam- 
ship Canada, eighteen days only being required 
for their transmission. 

Accident from fire Crackers. A little daughter 
of Mr. Levi Goodnow, of Charlestown, Mass., 
was so severely burned, lately, as to cause her 
death. Her clothes were set on fire by an India 
cracker, thrown near her by some boys. 

Great Tunnel. The great tunnel on the Bal-{ 
timore and Ohio Railroad, is one of the greatest 
works of civil engineering now going on in the 
world. It is a few miles from Morgantown, 
West Virginia, and is through a mountain a 
mile and a quarter wide. 








thoughts of the sick one, as his dim eyes wander 
round the darkened room without resting on any 
familiar object, and, in the agony of his feelings, 
rising above his pain, he exclaims, ‘‘ Carry me 
home; oh, carry me home, if but for one hour, 
that I may gaze once more on the scenes of my 
childhood, and again hear the voices of those | 
have loved.”’ In like manner the tempest-tossed 
mariner, the wanderer on the arid desert, or in 
the deep wilderness, the exile from his native 
land, and even pleasure’s wearied devotee, turn 
with deep heart-yearnings to home, for a reunion 
of the ties long severed by absence. 

Without this ever-enduring love could we be 
the social and happy beings we now are’ Home 
is the nucleus to which tend all the finer sensi- 
bilities of the soul. Obliterate its love, and so- 
cial intercourse and civilization will be at an end. 
It is the golden chain which binds communities 
together—the grand conductor of sympathy and 
refinement from heart to heart. But its magic 
spell can never be broken. It survives all the 
changes of time and circumstances ; and no heart 
that ever drank at the deep fount of home-felt 
joys, however depraved and hardened it may be- 
come, but must retain some traces of affectionate 
remembrance for the roof which sheltered its iu- 
fancy. It matters not how humble it may have 
been; if it be the spot where we have spent the 
golden moments of childhood, it is a /oved home, 


and the spectre of Poverty presided at the scanty 
board. 

Fortune may lavish her richest smiles upon 
the child of poverty, and in exchange for the 
mud-walled cabin and nest of straw, give him a 
guilded palace and a bed of down, but her gifts 
can never break the binding chain, nor obliterate 
the undying love for childhood’s home. Not 
tll our sands of life are nearly run, and we stand 
on the brink of the dark wave of eternity, do we 
cease to love our earthly home; and then, with 
the Christian's hope, we look for one brighter 
and unchanging. The language of the dying 
Christian is the same as that of the child who 
has long been a wanderer from the paternal roof. 
Both exclaim, with the sparkle of joy in their 
eyes, ‘‘ lam going home.’”’ My mother, when 
she beheld the lines of death traced on her ema- 
ciated hands, with a smile of triumph, exclaimed, 
‘* My sufferings are nearly over, for 1 am almost 
home.”’ 

Memory throws a halo of felicity around our 
infant hours, and the brightness of Fancy's pic- 
ture keeps the glow of love constantly brilliant 
in the heart. But when memory becomes dim 
and life a burden, Hope, with her rosy finger, 
points to a brighter world, and her ever constant 
attendant, meek-eyed Faith assures us it is more 
than a vision; even a bright reality—a home in 
a ‘*house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.”’ Novirtia. 


Celebration on the Fourth, in Augusta. 

We are informed that the arrangements are 
nearly completed for the celebration in this city, 
on the coming Fourth of July. An oration will 
be delivered by Rev. Mr. Judd. Mr. Flagg and 
others, of Boston, assisted by the Augusta 
Brass Band, have been engaged, and will fur- 
nish the music for the occasion. 

It is expected that a large number of Fire 
and Military Companies from neighboring cities 
and towns, together with our own Fire Com- 
panies, the City Council, Cold Water Armies, 
Dialectic and Dramatic Clubs, &c., &c., will 
join in the procession. The procession will be 
formed at 10 o'clock, A. M., on State street, 
under the direction of the Marshal of the day. 








Commissioner To THe Sanpowicu Isianps. 
We see that many papers state that friend Sev- 
erance, of the Kennebec Journal, has been con- 
firmed, by the Senate, in his appointment as 
Consul to the Sandwich Islands. This isn’t true. 
Bro. Severance is none of your Consuls. He is 
worthy of a higher seat in the polisieal and di- 
plomatic synagogue, than Consul. He has been 


is next in rank to Minister Pleni y 
about half way up that scale. We wish him 
abundant success in his mission, and a vast deal 
more health than he has enjoyed at home. We 
see that the Kennebec Journal establishment is 
offered for sale. Here is a good chance for some 








even though haggard Want stood at the door, | 


appointed Commissioner, and a Commissioner |. 


The Rochester Knockers. The Rochester Spir- 
| its are now in New York city. The knockers 
| lodge at Barnum’s hotel, and the rappings go on 
| as briskly on Broadway as they did in Rochester. 
| South Carolina Republicanism. 1n South Car- 
jolina, no man can hold a seat in the House of 
| Representatives, unless he holds a freehold es- 
‘tate of five hundred acres, and ten negroes. 
Cholera in New Orleans. There were thir- 
| teen deaths from cholera in New O:leans during 
| the week ending the Ist inst. 


| India Trade. The coasting trade of India 
| has been thrown open to all nations, agreeably 
| to the existing British Navigation Act. 


Emancipation. A Mrs. Sabra, of Brunswick, 
| Mo., who died recently, has by her will, not only 
| manumitted her slaves, sixteen in number, but 
given her plantation to them also. 

Another death sentence. Wm. Hanley, con- 
vieted of the murder of his wife, was lately sen- 
tenced by the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
in session at Providence, to be hung on the 15th 
of November next. 

Robber Shot. A tobacconist in St. Louis, 
whose till had been frequently robbed, in order to 
detect the thief, so arranged a luaded pistol that it 
would be discharged on the opening of the till. 
| On the next visit of the thief, he reeeived the con- 
| tents of the pistol, and was found to be the to- 
bacconist’s own apprentice boy. 

Cholera in Cuba. Dates from Havana, to 
| June 7th, state that the cholera has broken out 
in the interior on the plantations. The mortality 
was large. 

Louisville, Ky. The population of Louisville 
|is set down at 50,000—about two thirds the 
amount of population of St. Louis. In 1840 
the population of Louisville was 20,000—show- 
ing an increase since that year of 150 per cent. 

For Chagres. The steamships Philadelphia 
and Ohio, sailed from New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, the former with 400, and the latier 
with 100 passengers. 

Rumors concerning Hayti. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says that it is rumored that the Domini- 
cans of the Island of Hayti, have made arrange- 
ments with Cuba for aid to conquer the entire 
Island. 

Thunder Storm. A terrific thunder storm oc- 
curred at Paterson, N. J., on the 8th. The 
lightning struck a house, the gable end of which 
was torn out, a child seven years of age was 
killed instantly, and another so injured that it is 
probably dead. A woman was also seriously 
injured. 

Revenue Laws. ‘The friends of a modification 
of the revenue Jaws held a meeting, lately, in 
Washington, and it was agreed to prepare a bill 
providing for specific duties, which will probably 
be submitted to Congress in a fortnight, accom- 
panied by a report. 

Our readers must not forget to read the adver- 
tisement of G. M. Atwood, in this day’s paper. 
His stock of books, stationery, fancy goods, pa- 
per hangings, medicines, &c., is large, and 
worthy the attention of the public. 

Sale of human beings. The United States 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Louisiana 
advertised to sell at public sale in New Orleans, 
on the 20th ult., four hundred and ninety-three 
slaves, of both sexes and all ages. 

Bunker Hill Monument. The whole number 
of persons who have registered their names as 
having ascended the Monument from January 1, 
to May 25, 1850, inclusive, is 1783. As many 
do not register their names, it is supposed that 
the number would probably be but little short of 
2500. 








Romance or Rosseay. The Bridgeport 
says that ‘‘A lady from Litchfield, who 
came down inthe Na train yesterday, 


ring a ticket for New York x our sta- 





body who has a taste for political action. 
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The Cuban Affair. 


the complexion : 

fear a rupture between our “ge gem Spain. 
states t 

Authentuc , with Fear canary 


Minister. 
The Captain General of Cuba has no diplomatic 
and can conduct no negotiation—hence 
no diplomane agent was recently appointed by 
the President, because Spain has repeatedly re- 
fused such persons. A good understanding ex- 
ists between Senor Alcoy and the United States 
Consul, General Comer and the whole sub- 
ject has been di personally, with candor. 
‘o important correspondence has passed between 
them. 

Only thirteen or fourteen of the Contoy prison- 
ers are confined in the dungeons of the Moro. 
There is no information concerning the rest, but 
they are supposed to be on board a man-of-war. 
The local laws prohibit communication with sus- 
pected persons. The incarcerated Contoys were 
not visible, but Mr. Calederon believes they will 
be released from all penalty but a temporary in- 
earceration. His efforts are for peace. All em- 
barrassments are likely to be removed. 

New York, June 12. ‘ Veritas”’ telegraphs 
from Washington, to the Courier, the following : 
The President has directed the District Attorney 
at New Orleans to proceed rigorously against all 
persons who incited the Cuban expedition, par- 
ticularly the leaders. 

Capt. Tatnall, of the Saranac, reports officially 
every thing tranquil at Havana. The Conwy 
and Woman's Island prisoners had been visited 
by our Consul, and proceedings were conducted 
in open court. After the preliminary examina- 
tion, Capt. Tatnall took Collector Douglass and 
Judge Marion from Key West to Havana, to at- 
tend the trial of prisoners, and establish their in- 
nocence. 

Our officers were received courteously, and the 
Captain of Marine invited Captain Tatnall to 
partake of his hospitality, which was declined. 
All danger of rupture was considered to be over. 

The Albany and Germantown had gone to 
Pensacola. 

Senor Alcoy admits a distinction in favor of 
prisoners not taken in the act, and will abide 
Senor Calederon’s decision. 


Unirep States ano Cupa. The Washington 
correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
says he understands that the Spanish Minister at 
Washington will recommend to the Government 
of Cuba to deliver up to the U. S. Government 
the prisoners taken on neutral ground, as well as 
some other person arrested on suspicion, to be 
tried by our Jaws. He thinks that so far there is 
nothing that can give Spain any ground for 
conflict against the U. S. Government, and that 
the Cuban Government has done nothing at which 
we have any right to take umbrage. He is of 
the opinion also that there was nothing in the 

, affair at Key West which gives any ground of 
‘complaint by Spain against the United States. 
He says: 

“The Creole was taken possession of by the 
revenue officers; the stores on board, brought 
from Cardenas, were given up to the Spanish 
Consul to be returned to their owners; and there 
is no mention made of a single dollar in specie 
which it was said was stolen by the pirates. 
There were some boxes of ammunition, which 
were transferred for safe-keeping two the U.S. 
schooner Petrel, and which were probably mis- 
taken for specie. 

‘**A war with Spain is evidently the main object 
of those who promote the enterprise against Cuba. 
They have in view, in fact, not so much the 
plunder of Cuba, as of the United States com- 
mercial marine. If we get into war with Spain, 
the pirates will engage in privateering against 
our commerce, with levters of marque and repri- 
sals, purchased from the Spanish authorities. 
The packet ships, with cargoes worth half a 
million, will reward the patriotism of the Cuban 
heroes.”’ 

The writer says that a war with Spain, or the 
independence of Cuba, is considered particularly 
hazardous to the South; and that Southern states- 
men have been foremost in advising the President 
to the course which he has taken to suppress the 
Cuba invasion. 


Furtner rrom Havana. New York, June 
14. The Charleston papers are received and 
give the details of the Isabel's news. ‘The Mer- 
cury contains the following: — 

Havana, June 8th. 

Weare daily looking for another invasion. 
Yesterday, the schooner Fairy arrived from New 
Orleans, bringing reports that the steamer Fanny 
was to leave that city on the Ist inst., with several 
hundred men for Cuba. 

The Government is no the gui vive, and troops 
were held in readiness to move ata moment's 
warning. Last night, the steamer Pizarro left 
with 500 men. Her destination is not known. 








Sartarn’s Macazine ror Jury. Sartain for 
July is out in season. The embellishments are 
in the usual finished style of art. First comes 
William Penn, engraved by Sartain himself. It 
must have been a portrait of the zealous and de- 
termined Quaker in his youth, and is dressed in 
armor, Next we have a view of William 
Penn's treaty with the Indians in 1682—the de- 
sign is by West, and the engraving by Bannister. 
Here Penn is displayed in the genuine style of 
the Friends, and the group around him is natural 
and picturesque. ht isa capital engraving. “The 
next is a splended floral title page, showing the 
method of painting in various colors admirably. 
Then comes a fancy sketch representing summer. 
The mechanical part of the engraving is by Gihon, 
and is well done; but we don’t like the design, 
although it is by Sartain. A gruff warrior, 
belted and bearded with bow and arrow, leaning 
upon his quiver, and looking moodily down upon 
some water flags, is no more like summer than it 
is like Juggernaut. Sartain can do better than 
that, if he put a little poetry into his soul. Give 
us a laughing, romping, rosy-cheeked Jassie, 
dodging about the shade of some bower, loaded 
with buds and flowers, and you may set her to pelt- 
ing her companion with roses if you please—that 
will be more summery than the broad shouldered 
hunter you have given us, christened ‘‘summer.”” 
There are about 32 engravings in all, including 
the music, and 24 original articles. 





Govey's Lapy's Boox. This elegant peri- 
odical for July has been received. The leading 
engraving is entitled ‘* Bishop White administer- 
ing the Sacrament.”’ It is an excellent design, 
and repregents this solemn service in an admira- 
ble manner. The Flower Girl is a beautiful 
engraving in colors, exhibiting a gitl in a fancy 
ball dress, with a basket of rich flowers. There 
are forty-three engravings in all—five of them 
from original designs—and about thirty articles 
on various interesting subjects. Godey says he 
is verging towards eighty thousand subscribers. 





Warm Wearner. At two o'clock, Tuesday 
afiernoon, the mercury stood in our office at 
eighty-five degrees above zero. Other thermom- 
eters in the neighborhood indicated a tewpeia- 
ture of upwards of ninety degrees in the shade, 
at the same time. 





From Mexico. The New Orleans Picayune 
has advices from the city of Mexico, to the 21st 
4 the 20th, to con- 
sider the state of the treasury, on which depends 





Jau Breaxisc, Five men, named Hall, 


Bangor, on Thursda 
stolen— ‘thelr, hen he opened the dor, ulog be 
y 


into the prison and rushing out by him. 
were all captured but Feeney. 





affairs, t is little reason to change 





For the past week or two we have had an Compiled from the Reports in the Thrice-Weekly Age. 


abundance of rumors relative to this affair, some Toespay, June 11. 

_ Sevare, Resolves respecting the of 
of them looking rather equally, but many of them eee or in relation to the ease of the W ent- 
without any foundation. ‘The following is from) Ft. were read a time, and after some 
a let of See smpomeesnen Sa ene SP ion, were laid on the table. 

dated at Washington, June 12: Fin paceed—- itp edtidanal toot aapiiats- 
ona by the Isabella change ing Atlaotic and St. Lawrence Railroad Co.; to 


works. 
ovse. Mr. Carter of Portland, from the 
committee on the judiciary, reported a bill giving 
additional powers to cities, which was read twice 
and to-morrow assi . 
The order (i by Mr. Stanley) direct- 
ing the committee on valuation to send for their 
clerks forthwith, was taken up and . 

W epnespay, June 12. 

Senate. Order from the House directing the 
Secretary of State to call on the several towns 
for information of the amount and rate of taxa- 
tion in said towns since 1844, was in con- 
currence. Subsequently Mr. Pickard moved a 
reconsideration. The motion to reconsider pre- 
vailed, and the order was refused a passage. 
Hovse. Mr. Sewall of Oldtown, from the 
committee on the judiciary, reported Jegislation 
inexpedient on order in relation to changing the 
constitution so as to choose justices of the peace 
by towns. Accepted. 
On motion of Mr. Gilman of Hallowell, the 
Secretary of State was directed to require of each 
city, town, and plantation in this State answers 
tu the following questions. 

What amount of money has your city, town or 
plantation raised, since 1844, for the following 
purposes— 

ist. For the support of schools. 

2d. For building and repair of roads. 

3d. For all other town purposes. 

4th. What per cent. or how many millson a 
dollar have you raised on your valuation sioce the 
year 1844, for the purposes aforesaid. 

5th. Answer the above in relation to each year 
by itself. 

Tuvurspay, June 13. 

Senate. The slavery resolves were under 
discussion, and an amendment was offered by 
Mr. Blanchard, of Piscataquis, which accords 
with the views of the people as expressed by the 
Legislatures of 1847, 1848 and 1849, and favoring 
the prompt and unconditional admission of Cali- 
fornia, and the formution of te:r.torial govero- 
ments for New Mexico and Utah, pruhibiting 
slavery therein. 

House. Passed finally—resolve in favor of the 
treasurer of the county of Aroostook; bill to in- 
corporate the trustees of the East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary; to incorporate the Eastern Sieam- 
boat Company; in relation to bills in equity; au- 
thorizing the justices of the supreme judicial and 
district courts to order notices in certain cases. 

The Paris contested election case was resumed, 
according to assignment, the question being upon 
reconsidering the vote declaring G. W. Millet 
entitled to a seat in the House. The motion to 
reconsider prevailed, yeas 68, nays 53: and the 
report was recommitted. 

Faivay, June 14. 

Senate. Mr. Neal from the delegation of 
Kennebec, reported a bill to increase the salary 
of the County Attorney of Kennebec, to $400— 
read and assigned. 

Mr. Sturdivant from the committee on incorpo- 
rativa of towns, reported a bill to incorporate the 
town of Kennebec, to be composed of parts of 
Augusta, Hallowell, Readfield, Winthrop and 


Litchfield. Read once, and on motion of Mr. 
Freeman, ordered to be printed, and Tuesday as- 
signed. 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Appleton of Ban- 


gor, 4 joint select committee was ordered to be 
raised to inquire into the expediency of changing 
the constitution so as to adopt biennial sessions of 
the legislature and limit the duration of each ses- 
sion. The following gentlemen were appointed 
on the part of the House: Messrs. Appleton, 
Dennett of York, Jordan of Westbrook, Houdlette 
of Dresden, Leach of Penobscot, Holway of Ma- 
chias, Garland of Winslow, Quint of Brownfield, 
Dinsmore of Anson, Young of Camden, Heath of 
Salem, Ham of Abbott, and Alexander of Linneus. 

Bill to change the name of the town of Sebas- 
ticvok to that of Benton was read three times and 
passed to he engrossed in concurrence. 

The order which passed the House, June 12, 
directing the Secretary of State to require certain 
information of the towns in this State for the ben- 
efit of the committee on valuation was further de- 
bated, after which the House receded and concur- 
red with the Senate on refusing the order a pas- 
sage, 44 to 58. 

Saturpay, Jone 15. 

Senate. Petition of Isaac H. Hunt for re- 
dress for severe treatment at the Insane Hospital, 
came from the House, referred to the committee 
on that subject. The question was discussed at 
some Jength ; it was stated that serious charges 
were in circulation among the members of the 
Legislature, relative to the management of the 
Hospital, and a full investigation was called for, 
to bring out facts which will satisfy the public. 
The petition was referred to the committee on 
the Insane Hospital, with the addition of two on 
the part of the Senate. 

Fina/ly passed—Bill giving additional powers 
to cities. 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Gilman of Hallow- 
ell, the commitice on the judiciary was requested 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing an 
act relating to mutual fire and marine insurance 
companies, passed August 13, 1849. 

The slavery resolves were called up, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Carter, who moved to amend Mr. 
Bradbury's resolves, by striking out the same, 
aud inserting, substantially, those moved by Mr. 
Blanchard, in the Senate on Thursday. On 
motion of Mr. Bradbury, the question on striking 
out and inserting, thus raised, was ordered to be 
divided. ‘The resolves were then laid on the ta- 
ble. 

Finally passed—Bill giving additional powers 
to cities. 

Moxpay, Juae 17. 

Senate. A variety of petitions and remon- 
strances were presented and referred to appropri- 
ate committees. 

House. Mr. Sewall of Oldtown, from the 
committee on the judiciary, reported a bill to 
change the name of Lewiston High School, 
which was read, and to-morrow assigned. 

Various petitions were presented and referred. 





Penatty ror Desertion. The punishment 
for deseition was inflicted at Newport, Ky. bar- 
racks, recently, upon five soldiers, for desertion. 
‘The Newport News says: ‘* The sentence pass- 
ed by the court-martial, duly assembled, was Ist, 
No pay, in conseqnence ph are cm - 
ment to great expense, and rendering no fit. 
2—Branded on the hip with the letter D, signify- 
ing ** desertion” or unworthy of being any 
more a soldier of the American Army. 3— 
Whipped, giving fifty lashes on the bare »as 
a punishment for their transgressiuns. 4—Drum- 
med out, being the disgrace of a soldier; and 
5—Received a dishonorable discharge.’’ The 
fellows went off, waiving their hats, as if they 
had “been honorably rewarded, instead of being 
dishonorably punished ; something of a proof that 
the penalty is inefficacious. 


A Cauirornias. Mr. Aaron H. Johnson, who 
went out to California in the barque Suliote, 
about a year “ec. from Bangor, was in this city 
Wednesday. He had aneer ee anne 
Cape Horn, amassed forty-four pounds of go 
dust, and returned to his native State, via the 
Isthmus, all in about a year. 

He realized the most of his wealth from the 
manufacture ot shingles, to which he applied 
himself exclusively while in California—worked 
his passave to Pawama as fireman of the steamer, 




















DOINGS OF CONGRESS. 
Mowpay, June 10. 
Senate. Mr. Webster presented a sent 


tation of eval at no distant day. 
rived more of her wealth from 


special order, was taken up. 

Mr. Benton moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill until the 4th of March, 
1851. Mr. B. entertained the Senate nearly 
three hours, in a speech characterized by a pro- 
fusion of learning; a speech much better matured 
than his former one on California. He com- 
menced by contrasting the prosperous and happy 
condition of the country with the terrible state of 
things pictured by Mr. Clay's gaping, bleeding 
wounds. He contended earnestly tor the admis- 
sion of Califurnia, and showed the injustice and 
scandal of the polygamous soldering together of 
the measures propused by the Compromise bill, by 
which Calitornia was made the scape-goat of 
slavery. He argued against the Compromise 
bill, on the ground that there were no proper 
parties to the Compromise. He knew no Korth, 
no South; but the bill recognized two sectional | 
parties, which was a bad and dangerous prece- 
dent. la conclusion, he made a most sarcastic 
and unmerciful attack upon Mr. Clay. His 


than from not divided. 


ee 


man can say it ever will be adopted. W hon that 
is done, I will be ready to walk out of the Up — 


Mr. Baker, of Iil., would go against al! armed. 


ments, to give California a fair chance. If govern. 
ing for & further and fuller exploration of the ment has the power to prohibit slavery north of 
po son and beds in the United S teh pry 1 dy has oe to prohibit slavery 

region temesed "| south of it. gentleman had said that }, 
made a few remarks, and hy. ae would go out of the Union, if the territory oe 


Where would he go w! 
Tuvespay, June 13. 


_Senare. Mr. Chase presented a memorial of 


He should citizens of Obio against the passage of the Om }- 


bus bill, and said that the leer communieat, g 
the peper stated that it expressed the sentimens 
of nineteen-twentieths of the people of that State 
After the consideration of morning business, 


debated, and amended so as to provide that the the omnibus bill was taken up. 


Mr. Webster addressed the Senate 


He Was 


On motion, Mr. Clay's compromise, being the | vor of each of the measures presented 11 the 


bill and would be glad to vote fur them connect: diy 
or separately. The motion now was, Wo strike o., 
of the bill ali that relates tw the boundary of Texas 
‘The question of boundary would be a proper one 
for judicial settlement; but as a point of practica| 
wisdom it was eminently jast aod proper tha, 
Congress should declare what these boundaries 
are. 

Mr. Seward would vote for the amendmen: 
pending, for this reason among others—that {),. 
whole bill bad, in his opinion, been must unfor 
tunate ip its operations and tendency. kt had 
brought the eatire business of Congress to a siai4 
still, and California, afier six mouths, was now 
standing at the bar of the Senate, wanting for 
admission; whereas, had she been permitied 
she would have beeu 


Mr. Seward said that he had asserted the {a 








motion, he said, superseded all the amendments, 
and could be superseded itself only by a motion | 
to Jay the bill on the table. 
The Senate then went into executive session, 
and soon after adjourned. 
Hovse. The Califurnia question was before 
the House during the whole day, but we did not 
learn that any considerable progress was made. 
Tvesvay, June 11. 

Senate. Afier the consideration of the morning 


that the business of the country was unset 
aod tnuch behind its usual condition at this poi: 
of the session. If the majority of the bench, iy 
any court of justice, should determine on and pro- 
ceed tw the execution of a course by which a!) ti, 
cases befure the court were to be tried tugethe: 
argued together, sent to the jury aud deevded \- 
gether, most surely they would have little cause 
to complain of the minority of the bench for 
monstiaiing at every stage against such a viola 
tion of right and rule. There was an acknow! 





business, the Omnibus Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Cass addressed the Senate. He expressed 
his regret at the remarks made by Mr. Benton 
yesterday; there was a tone of sarcasm in them 
which was calculated to excite temporary grati- 
fication, but could do no good. He regretied 
especially his allusion to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Thirteen. The long continued 
great public services of that Senator should have 
saved him from such an attack. 

The plan presented by the Committee run be- 
tween the extremes, and, if adopted, would settle 
all difficulties. The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Clay, had never engaged in a nobler work than 
the preparation, presentation, and advocacy of 
this scheme. 

Mr. Cass vindicated the propriety of joining 
the four measures embraced in the bill under con- 
sideration. Would any body deny that all these 
measures gain strength from the connection. He 
denied that California suffered delay by the con- 
nection; the delay did not depend upon that cir- 
cumstance at all; it was untrue, also, that the 
connection was or ought to be offensive to the 
dignity of California. He contended that it was 
eminently just and proper that Texas should be 
paid for the settlement of her boundary. 


edged and proper mode of legislation, and that 
was to do one thing at atime. The Senator 
who voted to combine distinct and separate meas. 
ures, so asto deprive the Senate of a distinct 
consideration of them, surrendered a portion of 
his own independence as a Senator, and surrey. 
dered the independence of all others. He (\; 
Seward) should neither surrender his indepen. 
dence, nor engage in any such conspiracy against 
others. 

In the course of the debate some severe person- 
alities occurred between Messrs. Clay and Benton, 
relative to a letter which was read by Mr. ( 
relative to Mr. B., which the latter branded as 
an infamous calumny, from beginning wend. 

Hovse. The House went into Commitee of 
the whole on the California bill. The amend- 
ment pending was, that of Mr. Stanton, which 
declared that it shal) be no objection to the ad 
mission of any State into the Union which shai! 
hereafter be formed out of the terrmiones |yng 
south of the parallel of 36 30, that the constitu- 
tion of said State may authorize or establish 
Aftican slavery therein. This was rejected, 78 
to 69. 

Faray, Jane 14. 





Mr. Dayton followed, and after rebuking Mr. 
Cass, in a pointed manner, for his personalities 
to him, he proceeded at once to consider the 
measure under discussion, with a view to defend- 
ing the recommendation by the Presideot. The 
bill proposed to pay a blank sum for the title of 
Texas to New Mexico in consideration. As to 
how much should be paid for a title, it was pro- 
posed to examine the value of that title. He 
maintained that the title now in dispute was not 
worth a rush; and if it was a case between man 
and man, and his advice were asked as to the 


such a claim upon it as that of Texas, he would 
advise them nottodo so. kt would be to abandon 
the substance and swim for the shadow. He 
proceeded to examine the Statutes of Texas, and 
with a view to showing that never by any of her 
laws, had she asserted any title to New Mexico, 
or any part of it, until January 5, 1850. Mr. D. 
gave way for a motion of adjournment, and the 
Senate adjourned. 

Hovse. The House went into Committee of 
the whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the California question, which was discussed 
by several members, nntil the Committee rose 
and the House adjourned. 

Wepnesvay, June 12. 

Senate. A large amount of morning business 
was discussed. 

A bill granting swamp lands to the States in 
whieh they lie, for reclamation, was taken up 
and passed. 

The omnibus bill was again taken up, and Mr. 
Dayton resumed his remarks. It was supposed 
that the sum to be paid Texas for her claim in 
New Mexico was ten millions—a sum which was 
greatly disproportionate to the value of the prop- 
erty itself, and much more disproportionate to 
the real value of the claim. Congress had paid 
but eighteen millions for the whole of the terri- 
tory ceded by Mexico, and yet it was proposed to 
pay ten millions, not for the territory, but for a 
disputed claim to a small and comparatively value- 
less portion of the territory. What inducement 
then, as a bargain, was there for paying this sum! 
There was none. The only object, then was to 
settle this agitation by a gratuity purchase of 
peace. He proceeded to consider the provision 
of the committee's bill relating to fugitive slaves, 
which provides that the slaveholder may take a 
record from his own court, upon which he may 
arrest his alleged slave in the free States, and 
have him returned to the jurisdiction from which 
he escaped. 

It is unconstitutional, in requiring the judica- 


another State even though io vielation of its own 
Statutes. This was an outrage of all legal prin- 
ciple, and was more ultra than had ever before 
been demanded. He advocated the propriety of 
a jury trial of fugitive slaves He reviewed the 
operation of the pending measure in various 
ways, showing its injustice and repulsiveness. 
After a few remarks gratulatory of the proposition 
to abolish the slave trade, he concluded with an 
eloquent tribute to the Union and its perpetuity. 

Mr. Clay appealed to the friends of the com- 
promise not to debate the pending question, but 
proceed to vote upon the motion to postpone in- 
definitely; and if that should be rejected, that the 
consideration of the bill itself be resumed. 

House. Mr. Seddon, of Va., offered an 
amendment affirming that the Missouri Com- 
promise shall be extended to the Pacific, as, by 
— action of the government, the benefits of the 

ine have been realized by the non-slaveholding 
States. He asked that the South be now given 
a reciprocal benefit. 

Mr. Carter, of Obio, said that the talk about 
territory being now purchased with common blood 
and treasure, was all gas and gammon. The 
federal government is trustee for the sovereign 
people residing in the territory, not for the States. 

Mr. Venable said, the North have derived all 
the benefits from that line. Fanaticism and 
rapacity have destroyed the contract. 

a ilson of N.H. ya oaatien 
only a right but a duty to adopt issouri line. 

Mr. Vinton, alluding to the remark of Seddon, 
that 1t was understood, before the acquisition of 
Missouri line should be run 


ed by a very large majority. 
It was thus determined 


propriety of paying a disputant for the release of | 


ture of one State to execute the judgment of | 


Senate. After considerable debate, the amend- 
ment of Mr. Turney, proposing to strike ont the 
whole section relative to the boundary of Texas, 
| was rejected—yeas 24 nays 27. 

Mr. Hale submitted an amendment, when the 
| Senate adjourned. 
| Hovse. The reports of the Committees on 
Mr. Clemens’ Bill to carry out the treaty of 1848, 
with China, and on. Mr. Ball’s Bill on French 
| Spoilations, were submitted. 
The Territorial Committee bill, authorising the 
| prolonging of the next sessions of the Legisl:- 
\wures of California, Oregon, and Minesota, to 
ninety days—passed; also a bill from the Library 
| Committee, to print 3000 copies of the California 
| debates. 
Mr. Baley reported a bill relative to deficiency 
in judicial expenses, which was passed. 


Sarvurpay, June 15. 
Senate. The Senate have agreed to adjuurn 
| from Monday next until Thursday next. 

A joint resolution was offered, refunding to the 
| States advances for expenses for volunteers be- 
| fore entering the service, which was passed. 

Hovse. The California bill was taken up and 
Mr. Inge moved an amendment to Mr. Green's 
proposition of a provision that the people sha!! 
fourm a Constitution; that they may or not include 
slavery, and whatever their decision, it shall be 
no bar to their admission into the Union. 

Mr. Giddings opposed admitting another slave 
state. Sixty persons have as much representa- 
tion as one hundred negroes; he protested against 
putting northern freemen upon a footing with 
slavery. 

Mr. Ewing inquired—If a compromise is made, 
will the North stand by in? 

Mr. Williams said the North didn’t want a 
compromise. 

After some remarks from Mr. Casey, Mr. 
Houston energetically asserted that the slavery 

uestion ought to be left to the people. He would 
defend this principle with his life. 

Mr. Stephens of Penn. believed it the settled 
purpose of the Northern states to admit no mure 
Slave states. 

After some farther discussion in which Messrs. 
Stephens of Georgia, Stanton, Clingman and 
Gorman took part, in five minute speeches, the 
House adjourned. 








Inrerestine Locat History. Cyrus Eaton, 
Fisq., an aged gentleman residing in Warren, in 
this State, formerly for many years, master of 
Warren Academy, announces his intention ‘‘to 
publish, as soon as 400 copies shall be subscribed 
for, a complete history of St. George's River from 
its first discovery, the early transactions, Indian 
wars, and especially the doings at St. George's 
Fort and other military posts in the neighborhood, 
with the several settlements commenced wnder 
the Waldo Patent up to the time of their incor- 
poration as towns, and a full history of the town 
of Warren down to the present time. The work 
to consist of about 400 pages at $1,50 meopy. 

[Portland Advertiser. 




















Mr. Horatio N. Ward, a wealthy, respected, 
and professedly religious man, residing in Ohio 
city near Cleveland, is proved to have been in 
the habit of visitifig Cleveland, and stealing arti- 
cles of all kinds from the stores for a long time 
past. He usually came ina wagon, took his 
plunder home and concealed it in the garret of 
his barn. In attempting to steal a trunk in this 
way he was detected, and this led to the exposure 
of his practices. 





Fire ano Riot wv Crvcinnati. A very de- 
structive fire occurred at Cincinnati, in the fur- 
niture manufactory of Wheelwright & Co. and a 
lumber yard adjoining, occupying the whole 
square. The loss in lumber alone is estimated 
at $30,000, partly insured. But what is worse 
than the fire, a riot occurred between two fire 

jes, in which missiles and fire arms were 

, and several persons injured. The Mayor 

and police attempted to arrest the rioters, but 
were repulsed. 





Tue New Licut. We are informed that the 
sum stated yesterday, as having been given for 
the newly invented Hydro-Electric light of Mr. 
Paine, was too small by half—enormous as |t 
appeared tobe. It is now stated that the Gas 
companies of this oy. New York, Philadelpma, 
Washi , &c., have bargained to give Mr. 


adopt- | Paine éen millions of dollars for bie patent, and 


that they have actually made him an advance 
payment of half a million! [Bostoo Traveller. 





Ivory Manvuractvass. The value of ivory 
annually consumed in Sheffield, England, is said 
to be ,000, and some five hundred persons 
are employed in working it. The number of 
tusks to make up the weight consumed, about 
one hundred aod eighty tons, was 45,000. Ac- 
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cording to this, the number of elephants killed 
every year was 22,500; but sup some tusks 
were cast and some animals died, it might be 
fairly estimated that 18,000 were killed tor the 
purpose. This is not a ‘‘fish story. 


~ ‘Phe Pot and Pearl-ash 
Fine is Rew Soe a NY. 





was destroyed by fire last Saturday morning. 
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The loss is estimated at about $70,000. 
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